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THE INCIDENCE OF PENSION 
PAYMENTS 


WHOEVER has made any extended in- 
vestigation into the subject of pensions for 
college and university teachers or has 
taken part in setting up a pension plan 
must have realized the uncertainty that 
surrounds the important question whether 
or not pensioners pay for their pensions. 

Opinions about the matter display the 
widest differences. Some seem to hold as 
a matter of course what they like to call 
the ‘‘eommon economic view’’ that in the 
long run the cost of pensions falls on the 
pensioners. Others unquestioningly take 
it for granted that an institution by as- 
suming part or all of the annual payments 
relieves the pensioner both now and in the 
long run of just so much of the burden. 

Equally various is the practice of dif- 
ferent institutions. In Harvard, for ex- 
ample, the teacher is required to meet the 
full annual payment equal to 10 per cent. 
of salary, the assumption being that he can 
not avoid the cost under any plan and 
might as well assume it from the first. At 
the other extreme, Stanford bears the en- 
tire cost itself, while most institutions take 
the middle path, shoulder one half the costs 
and apparently believe this really reduces 
the burden on the teachers. 

This variety of practice is a reflection of 
widely different opinions. And this differ- 
ence is sometimes found, to the confusion 
of the reader, in the various statements of 
one and the same authority. For example, 
take that mine of pension material, the pub- 
lieations of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

In the Comprehensive Plan of Insur- 


ance and Annuities (1916) it seems to be 
implied that annuitants eventually pay 
the cost of their annuities. ‘‘The teacher 
will pay for a large share of his own 
pension under any system’’; and again, ‘‘a 
teacher is almost sure in the course of his 
life to pay for his pension, even though it 
is provided by some other agency’’ (p. 34). 
Indeed, he may more than pay for it- 
Owing to his inability to estimate the value 
of his pension, ‘‘he will take so much less 
in salary as to pay for his pension several 
times over’’ (p. 54). 

This might seem to justify the conclusion 
that teachers would be wise to face the 
burden. direetly rather than be deluded 
with false hopes. But if we turn to the 
fifteenth Annual Report of the Foundation, 
1920 (pp. 55 to 60) we find the Harvard 
pension plan severely criticized for its as- 
sumption that teachers bear all the burden 
under any plan. ‘‘A contribution made 
by the college,’’ says the report, ‘‘is an ad- 
ditional contribution. It is an addition to 
wages. It makes a new salary scale which 
will now be the basis of the future.’’ 

There would be no inconsistency in this 
later view if it meant that though eventu- 
ally the pensioner pays the entire cost, im- 
mediately he is the gainer. But this is not 
the meaning. For the report implies that 
the new salary scale is permanent; and 
permanent because of the keen competition 
between colleges which forces all institu- 
tions to accept a new standard of pay- 
ments (p. 60). Were there a monopoly 
the burden of pensions would undoubtedly 
be shifted to the pensioners; and this is 
exactly what happens in the case of the 
civil servants in Great Britain, where a 
monopolistic employer having a ‘‘closed 
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service’’ and ‘‘no competition in its own 
field’’ is able to fix its own terms. 

It is therefore the presence or absence 
of competition that determines the final 
incidence of pension payments. And this 
is a quite different account of things from 
the earlier statements that pensioners pay 
for their pensions under any plan. If high 
authorities are thus confused small wonder 
that there exist such differences in both 
the theory and practice of pension assess- 
ments. 

One is bound to ask therefore whether 
these differences have any important re- 
sults; whether it is possible to distribute 
the cost of pensions between the two parties 
to the arrangements; or whether irrespec- 
tive of the machinery of collection the cost 
does not fall ultimately and exclusively 
upon the pensioners themselves. And as 
statistical evidence as to these questions is 
not available, let us fall back on the method 
of theoretical analysis and inquire what are 
the economic consequences of the establish- 
ment of a pension system. 


THEORETICAL EFFECTS OF PENSION 
PAYMENTS 


Suppose that at a given time there has 
existed in colleges and universities what 
may be called an equilibrium wage, at 
such a level that there is no noticeable 
movement of teachers either from one in- 
stitution to another or from teaching into 
other occupations or the reverse. Such a 
wage would put the rewards of teaching 
into harmony with each other and with the 
rewards of other occupations, and would 
theoretically tend to come about by the un- 
restricted play of economic forces. Sup- 
pose further that in this state of stable 
equilibrium a certain number of institu- 
tions adopt pension plans based upon fixed 
annual contributions and assume a part or 
the whole of these payments. 

What would be the results, both imme- 
diate and remote, of this action, amount- 
ing as it does to an increase of pay? 
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An increase of pay in a limited number 
of institutions would produce the following 
results: (1) Teachers would tend to move 
from the less favored to the more favored 
places; and (2) non-teachers who had been 
on the margin of indifference in regard to 
employment would now be impelled by the 
added rewards of teaching to change their 
occupation, thus increasing the supply of 
teachers. 

Let us examine these two tendencies in 
detail, beginning with the first. 

It is reasonable to assume that there can 
not permanently be different rewards in 
different places for the same kind of work 
and ability, and that therefore those schools 
that refuse either to set up pension plans 
or pay equivalent additional wages will 
lose teachers to the pension-paying institu- 
tions. If the latter were actuated by 
purely commercial motives they could take 
advantage of the pressure of applicants to 
lower money wages until wages plus pen- 
sion payments were not noticeably higher 
than the wages ruling in the other institu- 
tions. But as the scarcity of teachers in 
the non-pension places would tend to raise 
wages there a new equilibrium would be 
reached before wages plus pension pay- 
ment had fallen to the original wage level. 
Thus there would be a general increase of 
teachers’ wages; but while in the non- 
pension institutions the increase would be 
in money, in the others the increase would 
take the form of a deferred payment. 

The first result of pension payments 
would seem therefore to be the distribution 
of the benefits over the entire field. If the 
number of non-pension institutions were 
large relatively to the pension institutions 
wages (including pension) would fall 
pretty nearly to the old level. If the 
number of the former was small, a rela- 
tively high new level of wages would be 
established throughout. 

One may object that educational institu- 
tions are not so dominated by commercial 
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motives as to lower cash wages when 
teachers are relatively easily obtained. Yet 
even without such motives it is probable 
that the results outlined would be brought 
about, though in a disguised form. 

The continued high pay in some places 
by virtue of pensions would inevitably re- 
sult in a rearrangement of the teaching 
force, whereby the better men would settle 
in the pension and the others in the non- 
pension institutions. Colleges and univer- 
sities might not be willing to lower salaries 
even if they could; they would hardly re- 
fuse to hire better teachers for their money. 
Assuming that this happens, and that the 
distribution of teachers is in accordance 
with ability, then we reach the same re- 
sult as before, namely, the establishment 
of a higher wage level in general even in 
the non-pension institutions. This is of 
course obscured by the higher nominal 
wages (including pension) in the pension 
schools; but as they get better men for 
their higher wages, the others poorer men 
for the same wages, the truth is that wages 
have not risen as high in the former nor 
remained as low in the latter as the nominal 
wage scale would indicate. 

But it must be noted that these results 
are not immediate. It takes time for them 
to work out, how long depending upon the 
mobility of teachers. All labor is imper- 
fectly mobile and all new wage levels are 
arrived at slowly and with friction. Home 
ties, the cost of moving, the natural un- 
adventurousness of most people, all the 
various factors taken into account when 
moving, exercise a powerful resistance to 
the play of economic forces. 

No class is free from this tendency. But 
mobility is probably abnormally imperfect 
in the field of teaching where besides the 
normal barriers to movement sentiment 
plays such a very large part; where such 
an important share in the compensation is 
immaterial arising from the surroundings, 
the leisure, the freedom, the pleasures of 
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study, the amenities of the locality and the 
profession. In teaching, increases of money 
reward, present or deferred, lose some of 
their importance. They may look large in 
relation to money income; compared with 
the total income, tangible and intangible, 
they may have relatively little significance. 

Yet eventually these resistive forces 
would be overcome. The younger men, 
unattached, mobile, ambitious, will seek the 
places of greatest return; the older with 
their sentimental attitudes die or are re- 
tired, and as their places are filled the pow- 
erful economic forces making for a new 
equilibrium wage will work out to their 
destined end. Our analysis to this point 
therefore would indicate that pension pay- 
ments even if limited to some schools raise 
the general level of wages. Immediately 
they raise wages in the pension institutions 
by the full amount of payment. Eventu- 
ally they raise wages over the whole com- 
petitive field by some fraction of this, the 
size of which depends upon the relative 
number of pension and non-pension insti- 
tutions. 

We have now to consider the effect of 
this immediate and eventual increase of 
wages upon the total supply of teachers. 

Any such disturbances of the equilibrium 
wage tend to change the supply of wage- 
earners. Theoretically there are always 
qualified persons on the margin of indiffer- 
ence in regard to employment, who with 
the old level of wages are just willing to 
remain in other occupations, but who 
would be impelled by an increase of wage 
to enter the teaching profession. To these 
must be added the young men who under 
the old level of wages would just have been 
induced to enter business, etc., but who now 
are just induced to train for teaching and 
research. This change in the plan of mar- 
ginal individuals must tend to increase the 
supply of teachers first at pension-paying 
schools and eventually (when the diffusion 
of wage increases was complete) at all 
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schools. And theoretically their movement 
would tend to continue until the wages of 
teachers and the wages of alternative or 
competitive occupations had reached a new 
equilibrium. 

This new equilibrium must necessarily be 
at a lower level than that which arose from 
the diffusion of pension benefits throughout 
the teaching field. But it would not be so 
low that the new wage including pension 
would reach the level ruling when pen- 
sions were established. For the fall in the 
supply of non-teachers will mean a some- 
what higher wage in non-teaching, below 
which teaching wages will not fall. But 
the market for non-teachers is so much 
greater than the market for teachers that 
the above reduction in the supply of the 
former must exercise an almost negligible 
effect on the wage level. Hence we may 
assume that wages in teaching will con- 
tinue to fall until the combined wage and 
pension payment approximately equals the 
original wage. 

This outcome may be indeed obscured in 
a period of rising wages. At such a time 
pension plans could well be inaugurated 
without causing money wages to fall, pro- 
vided the pension payments were no larger 
than the expected increase in wages. But 
the truth is that wages would then not 
rise as fast as otherwise. Pensions are the 
increases of wages. They are in lieu of 
whatever increase would have come at that 
time. As teaching wages have in fact risen 
during the most fruitful period for pension 
plans and may rise more, one must guard 
against too lightly assuming that because 
wages do not fall, or even continue to rise, 
pension payments are not being shifted. 

The conclusion seems therefore theoret- 
ically sound that the burden of pensions, 
even though originally assumed by the in- 
stitutions, will eventually be shifted al- 
most entirely to the shoulders of the pen- 
sioners themselves; and that the force 
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bringing this about is the increase in the 
total supply of teachers. It is in not ree- 
ognizing this force that the Carnegie Foun- 
dation seems to go astray. For while the 
Foundation argues that wages can not fall 
under competition but only under mo- 
nopoly, the truth of the matter is that if 
the supply of teachers is increased wages 
will fall even under competition; just as, 
if the supply is decreased wages will rise 
even under monopoly. 


QUALIFYING Factors 


One must be reminded, however, that the 
tendency thus demonstrated is after all 
only a tendency. It represents an unde- 
niable probability, but in practice it may be 
considerably modified by all those unob- 
served influences that particularly affect the 
movements of wages, wherein human fac- 
tors, judgment, prejudice, ignorance, error, 
play so large a part. 

The more notable of these possible com- 
plications must now be considered. Some 
of these seem to make for higher wages, 
some for lower. Their relative weight it 
would seem impossible to measure at all 
exactly; but they should be taken into 
account. 

Let us consider first the forees resisting 
the fall in wages: 

(1) If the difference in salary between 
teaching and alternative occupations is 
large, a small increase in the salaries of 
teachers would not tend to increase their 
numbers. Economists point out that sub- 
stantial increases in the pay of low-paid 
wage-earners often have no effect on the 
numbers seeking employment, the wage of 
the next group above not having been 
reached. Similarly, a poor country that 
gets a little richer does not attract immi- 
grants if the next richest country is con- 
siderably richer. And people will not enter 
teaching unless the increase of wages covers 
the difference. 
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Indeed, in any case, a person must re- 
eeive an appreciable, conventionally ac- 
ceptable addition to wages before he will be 
induced to more. It is only in the mathe- 
matically expressed theory of economists 
that small increments make a difference. 
Probably wages would have to be increased 
by some such conventional units of $100, 
$200 or $500 per annum to bring about 
much inerease in the numbers of teachers. 

But pension payments, though they may 
bulk large eventually, are rather small an- 
nual sums for most people. Annual pay- 
ments of 5 per cent. of salary, such as are 
made by institutions in the most common 
type of joint-contribution plans, would 
amount to less than $100 per annum for 
all salaries under $2,000, less tharr $200 for 
salaries under $4,000 and so on. And as 
a rule the maximum payment is $300 per 
year. 

The question arises whether payments of 
$50 to $300 per annum would be likely to 
stimulate very much the movement into 
teaching; particularly in the case of those 
who are usually the most ready to move, 
the young men. One wonders who would 
be induced to change his plans or his oceu- 
pation for a payment of perhaps $100 to 
$200 per annum, and in a deferred form. 
The probability is that the smaller pension 
payments at least would cause little or no 
change in supply, and be a clear gain to 
the recipients. 

(This would be even more likely as re- 
gards the very small payments made by in- 
stitutions that maintain group insurance.) 

(2) Pension payments, though a part of 
wages, are deferred wages; and being de- 
ferred may have less attractive power than 
if they were cash. 

Compulsory saving of this sort may at- 
tract some people, but to others it may be 
decidedly objectionable. If non-teachers 
eligible to enter teaching inclined toward 
other oceupations, precisely because of their 
more speculative and venturesome aspects, 
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or if there were many to whom compulsion 
in regard to the use of income were repel- 
lent, then the inerease of pay by virtue of 
pension payments might have very little 
attractive power. If in general the un- 
popularity of deferred payments were as 
great as the pleasure of increased pay 
there would be no noticeable increase in 
the number of teachers and the rise of 
pay in teaching would be permanent. If, 
as is conceivable, the general objection to 
deferred payments were greater than the 
satisfaction of higher pay, then teachers 
would begin to desert the profession and 
wages rise even above the new level caused 
by pension payments. 

Just how much the enthusiasm of poten- 
tial and existing teachers might be damped 
by this compulsory saving is hard to say; 
but one might hazard the guess that it 
would be less noticeable in purely academic 
circles than in the more strictly professional 
schools, law, medicine, commerce, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, where easy access to busi- 
ness and more or less continuous contact 
with business ideas and ideals might well 
develop a willingness to take risks and an 
objection to being packed in cotton wool 
that would make increases of wages in the 
form of pension payments decidedly un- 
attractive. 

(3) There is a third consideration which 
may operate to prevent the readjustment 
of salaries, which may best be realized by 
supposing pension payments to have been 
shifted to the pensioners. This having 
come about the stipend of teachers, though 
the same in amount as before, is differently 
arranged, part being cash, part deferred 
payment. But this may considerably affect 
the standard of living of teachers, who with 
a relatively low level of salaries in any 
case may feel that they are being required 
to give up more than they can spare when 
their children need support in order to have 
more than they need (relatively) when 
their children are grown up. This may be 
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a very important matter for the younger 
men particularly, and if many see it that 
way a reaction against teaching may take 
place sufficiently to prevent the complete 
adjustment of wages including pension to 
the original level. 

This might be the more likely, seeing 
that the relatively slow shifting of the cost 
of pensions would raise standards of living 
for a time. Teachers having apparently 
additional support for the future would be 
able to spend more now. This new stand- 
ard tends to resist setbacks. It will be hard 
to give it up. Some may prefer to change 
employment rather than give it up. Thus 
it is that wage-earners have been able to 
attain and maintain new standards of liv- 
ing by virtue of what seem to be temporary, 
but often prove to be permanent, increases 
in wages. The same thing may well be 
true of teachers. 

Let us now look at the other side and 
set forth the forces accentuating the fall 
in wages: 

(1) It has been already noted that some 
might object to the deferred payments of 
pensions. Now we must consider those to 
whom a deferred payment is an unusually 
desirable payment. There are many people 
who may be described as cautious-minded. 
For instance, the people who buy ‘‘gilt- 
edged’’ securities. In professions such as 
teaching where salaries are relatively low 
and often the sole source of income cau- 
tious-mindedness seems to be unusually 
prevalent. It is a habit; it may even be a 
virtue. The people who enter teaching un- 
doubtedly often do so partly because of the 
security of the living; and the meager in- 
comes of the profession are partly if not 
largely to be explained by security of 
tenure, freedom from unemployment and 
the alternations of prosperity and depres- 
sion that dominate the life of business. 
Such security is the equivalent of higher 
earnings in more exposed occupations. 
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If pensions are introduced they consti- 
tute an additional element of security, par- 
ticularly attractive to those engrossed in 
non-monetary pursuits and liable to ac- 
cesses of folly when entering finance, 
business or speculation; and, merely from 
the standpoint of the security they offer, 
may have as much effect on keeping wages 
down as security of tenure or freedom from 
unemployment and so on. 

Thus the contributions of our institution 
are really of double value, (1) as being ad- 
ditional pay, (2) as having the security of 
a deferred payment. If this security were 
worth something to a sufficient number of 
possible teachers, then cash wages plus 
pension payment plus the value of security 
would tend in the long run to equal the 
original wage, and the effect of pensions 
would be to reduce cash wages by an 
amount greater than the annual pension 
payment, the size of this difference depend- 
ing upon and representing the financial 
value of the security given by pensions. 

To put it in another way, just as higb- 
class investments have an abnormally low 
yield because of their excessive attractive- 
ness to the great army of the cautious- 
minded who want safety at any cost, so the 
sheltered life of the prospective pensioner 
may reduce the yield from the work as 
expressed in a still lower level of teachers’ 
wages. Whether this would be sufficient 
to counteract the objection to compulsory 
saving discussed above it is hard to say. 
But it might easily be found to do so, if 
not in the more professional schools at least 
in the purely academic institutions where 
cautious-minded folk are to be found if 
they are to be found anywhere. 

(2) A second factor is the possibility 
that the value of pensions be miscalculated 
or rather overcalculated. 

Where the pension takes the form of 4 
promised annuity without any definite 
yearly contribution its present value may 
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be quite grossly overestimated, and the 
prospective pensioner be willing to accept 
employment at unnecessarily low rates of 
pay. The Carnegie Foundation (Compre- 
hensive Plan, p. 54) suggests that this is 
so true of the ordinary non-contributory 
system that the pensioner often pays for 
his pension several times over. Were this 
a common occurrence wages would be low- 
ered quite out of proportion to pension 
payments. And the widespread ignorance 
of the nature of pensions and insurance 
displayed among teachers seems to justify 
the Foundation’s view. If, for example, a 
person were offered as an increase in 
stipend: (1) a $3,000 life insurance, (2) a 
pension at the age of sixty-five equal to 
half his average salary for the ten years 
preceding provided he has been employed 
at least fifteen years, how would he go 
about to estimate the present value of 
these things? How much additional salary 
would he refuse elsewhere rather than 
forego these benefits? Knowing the hazy 
notions most teachers seem to have about 
the mathematics of annuities and insur- 
ance (particularly group insurance) one 
may well feel that the value of such bene- 
fits is very likely to be exaggerated if not 
grossly exaggerated. . 

This particular complication would not 
arise of course in fixed annual payment 
systems, since the known payment as com- 
pared with a more or less uncertain future 
result serves as a precise measure of ad- 
vantage. 

(3) There remains a third factor making 
for reduction of wages, though in this case 
its working is disguised. 

The establishment of a pension system 
recognizably tends to enhance the efficiency 
of the staff; indeed this is the main reason 
why institutions are interested in pensions. 
This greater efficiency arises partly from 
the favorable psychological effects of the 
pension on the recipient, partly from the 
more effective retirement of relatively in- 
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efficient older men, partly from the con- 
sequent beneficial effects upon those who 
now have a greater expectation of promo- 
tion, and so on. 

Whatever the cause any such increase 
in efficiency gives the institution more for 
its money and, since the added efficiency 
is not paid for, is equivalent to a disguised 
reduction of wages. From the standpoint 
of the employer pensions may decidedly 
pay. Like profit-sharing it may be a profit- 
able venture. But as in profit-sharing the 
recipients may often more than earn their 
payments. For if to the effect of the ex- 
pected increase in the number of teachers 
we add the effect of this unpaid-for increase 
in efficiency the result will be to reduce 
cash wages not only by the full amount of 
the pension, but by a still further sum 
representing the value of the average in- 
crease in individual efficiency. 

Moreover as the gains to the institution 
from this situation are in non-monetary 
forms the fall in wages would probably go 
unrecognized particularly by the teachers 
themselves, and so be likely to endure in- 
definitely. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


What conclusions, now, may be fairly 
drawn from the foregoing analysis? 

(1) We have seen that while economic 
analysis seems to indicate the shifting of 
the burden of pensions to the pensioners 
there are possible forces working both to 
resist and to accentuate this process. But 
it is probable that over the field as a whole, 
allowing for all sorts of people, some cau- 
tious, some speculative, some ignorant, 
some informed, and so on, those forces 
making for resistance and those making 
for accentuation of shifting would largely 
counteract each other. The net influence 
either way might well be very small. If 
so, the common economic opinion seems to 
be upheld, that in the long run owing to 
changes in the supply the cost of pensions 
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under any plan tends to be shifted to the 
shoulders of the pensioners themselves. 

(2) On the other hand, as the time re- 
quired for this process may be long, per- 
haps a generation, present teachers gain 
by any institutional contribution to pension 
payments. They would therefore be wise 
to advocate joint payment plans, since 
throughout the entire transition period 
which for some may be their whole teach- 
ing life, they enjoy an increment though 
a constantly diminishing increment of 
wages. 

(3) It is probable, owing to the different 
type of persons employed, that pension 
payments are shifted more slowly and less 
completely in professional than in aca- 
demie schools. It might therefore be par- 
ticularly advisable for the faculties of pro- 
fessional schools to insist on joint pay- 
ments, or if possible on 100 per cent. insti- 
tutional payments as being to a consider- 
able extent a permanent gain. 

(4) The small pension payments and 
the still smaller payments made for insur- 
ance, especially group insurance, can not 
readily be shifted and will largely be borne 
by the institution. The cost may, however, 
be made up for them by the increased effi- 
ciency of their staffs. 

(5) There is, however, a real danger 
that even small pensions may be shifted 
to the beneficiary unless there is a greater 
knowledge than is commonly shown of the 
present value of pensions and insurance. 
If this ignorance is unavoidable faculties 
should be urged to favor plans based upon 
fixed annual payments. 

(6) Finally, if pensioners pay for their 
pensions they earn them, and hence some 
eurrent practices are undoubtedly wrong. 
It is wrong to base pensions on vague 
promises or on unsound non-actuarial eal- 
culations. If pensioners are paying for 
pensions they should be certain of getting 
them. They should be contractual and 
based on proper actuarial foundations. 
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It is equally wrong to withhold aceumu- 
lated institutional contributions for any 
reason whatever. These payments have 
been earned, they are part of wages; they 
ean not rightfully be taken away, even 
though the institutions gain thereby. 

J. A. Estey 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Lorp LyTTon is on the eve of completing five 
years in the governorship of Bengal and handing 
over charge to his successor, Sir Stanley Jack- 
son. The Times Educational Supplement states 
that though educational achievement in his 
time has fallen far short of his hopes and rea- 
sonable expectations, notably in the still un- 
reformed constitution of the Caleutta Univer- 
sity, there has been some progress. The pro- 
ceedings at the Caleutta and the Dacea Con- 
vocations, when Lord Lytton delivered fare- 
well addresses, show that ground has been 
gained. 

Before being designated for the governor- 
ship of Bengal Lord Lytton was chairman of 
a committee on Indian students in the United 
Kingdom, which was unable to go to India to 
complete its inquiries on account of the refusal 
of the Legislative Assembly to vote the neces- 
sary grant. Lord Lytton and his colleagues 
reported that the most effective solution of the 
problems raised by the present large resort to 
this country would be the development of edu- 
cational facilities in India. Lord Lytton con- 
fessed at Dacea that his contact with prac- 
tical questions of Indian education has led to 
the realization that this solution is much more 
difficult to apply than it seemed to be at a 
distance. 


I have learnt that though India can produce dis- 
tinguished savants, though it is not difficult to 
provide a reasonably qualified staff for our uni- 
versities and colleges, it is difficult to produce that 
very complex unit, a place of true education. It 
is indeed a gigantic task to provide our Indian uni- 
versities with the many-sided life which character- 
izes the best universities of the world. . . . Large 
numbers of students still receive little more than 
academic instruction and enjoy a far too limited 
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range of experience in their university life, with 
the result that they fail to rise to the height of 
their varied capacities. 


It was to overcome these defects that the 
Sadler Commission was appointed in the latter 
part of the war and submitted its monumental 
Report in 1919. Lord Lytton said at the Cal- 
eutta Convocation that it will be to him in 
retirement a source of keen regret that his 
tenure of the chancellorship has not seen the 
securement of those reforms which the com- 
mission considered essential. Other universi- 
ties, as he said, have derived more benefit from 
the labors of the commission than the one with 
whose welfare they were exclusively occupied : 
“Many of the weaknesses which they deplored 
remain unremedied, young lives are still cheated 
of their highest aspirations by inadequate 
teaching, the constitution of the univefsity re- 
mains unreformed.” 

The contemplation of this situation led Lord 
Lytton to say at Dacca that the French proverb 
as to the best being the enemy of the good has 
found tragie realization in Caleutta. There 
was bound up in the volumes of the admirable 
report of the commission a scheme of perfec- 
tion, which had proved an obstacle to the at- 
tainment of any lesser good. But it is not to 
be assumed that the retiring chancellor wishes 
that the work of the commission had been less 
thorough in diagnosis and proposed remedies. 
The commission gave a lead which has proved 
of the greatest value in the reform of old and 
the constitution of new universities in India. 


THE SCHOOLS OF MONTEREY, 
MEXICO 
A survey submitted to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, through the 
State Department, by James V. Whitfield, 
American Consul at Monterey, Mexico, has 
heen made public. This survey is part of a 
general study the Bureau of Education is 
making of educational courses of schools in 
Mexieo, and was prepared in response to the 
request for data. The survey covers the schools 
in the Monterey district. 
The schools of this district are modeled after 
the European system and a comparison of them 
with those of the United States is difficult. 
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Here the six grades of the primary schools— 
which correspond to the American grammar 
schools—are considered to be equal to the eight 
grades offered in the United States and it is 
held that the preparatory schools—correspond- 
ing to our high schools—take the pupils much 
farther than the American system. American 
instructors have informed this office that in- 
vestigation does not substantiate the foregoing 
claims. 

Mexican children, in general, excel in hand- 
work and memory work; but their reasoning 
powers are said not to be as well developed as 
in children attending American schools and are 
not as thorough, more time being devoted to 
theory than to practice. It is stated that this 
may be due to the methods of teaching in 
Mexico, rather than to nationality. 

License to teach is granted after a four years’ 
course defined by law for the Normal School 
for Teachers, and a corresponding practical 
experience as undergraduate in some grammar 
school. 

Pupils completing the sixth grade are re- 
quired to take examination in certain subjects 
before they are admitted to the normal or pre- 
paratory schools. On graduation from these 
schools, students are admitted to any profes- 
sional school throughout the Republie of 
Mexico and the National University at Mexico 
City without examination. 

There are a number of private schools in 
Monterey with the State Government recogni- 
tion of all primary grades and the commercial 
course. However, the State Government does 
not recognize any preparatory work done out- 
side of the State High School, and pupils are 
forced to seek Federal revalidation of their 
studies. 

Practically all state schools of any category 
have normal school graduates as principal of 
the school, and generally all teachers of city 
schools are graduates. However, because of 
the economic situation, undergraduates are in 
charge of the Monterey schools at present. 

Preparatory Schools. The course in the pre- 
paratory schools consists of four years, during 
which period the following subjects are studied : 
Political economy, common and constitutional 
law, logic, declamation, grammar, composition, 
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literature, advanced arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, accounting, descriptive, political and eco- 
nomic geography of the State, the Republic of 
Mexico and the world. 

In addition to these are national, state and 
world history, physical culture, drawing, music 
and singing, natural and physical sciences, 
French, English and Greek and Latin roots. 

The normal school course covers, in addi- 
tion to the subjects studied in the preparatory 
school, general notions of education, psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, general and special methods, 
school organization and hygiene, history of 
pedagogy and practical exercises in methods. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILMS 

THE subjects that came before the first Euro- 
pean Conference on Educational Films, meeting 
at Basel, Switzerland, from April 7 to 12, are 
reported to the Motion Picture Division of the 
Department of Commerce in the following re- 
port received from C. M. Hitch, American Con- 
sul at Basel: 

The first European Conference on Educational 
Films was held in Basel from April 7 to 12, 
1927. This conference was originally scheduled 
for September 10 to 16, but was postponed on 
account of an International Cinematographic 
Congress which was to be held in Paris about 
the same time. 

The primary object of the conference is to 
stimulate and encourage the use of educational 
films in the schools and educational institutions 
of the various European countries. Reports 
were submitted showing what has been done by 
each country in the matter of educational film 
work. The following questions were considered 
by the conference: 


1. Technical requirements to be fulfilled by edu- 
cational films and all questions of general interest 
pertaining to such films. 

2. The best means for methodically building up 
pictures and film instruction, and for the produc- 
tion of educational films which will be best suited 
to present-day requirements. 

3. Methods for obtaining the best results for the 
schools and at the same time make it a paying 
proposition for the producers, in order to encourage 
the production of high-class educational films. 

4. The organization of a European Educational 
Film Union. 
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Educational films are already being used by a 
number of educational institutions in Europe. 
The programs now in use are necessarily quite 
limited in their scope, but those in course of 
preparation will eventually include a wide vari- 
ety of subjects of an instructive nature. 

Simultaneously with the conference on educa- 
tional films, there was an exhibition of the 
development of photography during the past 
one hundred years. This exhibition, however, 
will not close until May 8, while the last session 
of the conference was held on April 12. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
COURSES 

Pusiic school administrators who desire to 
familiarize themselves with the best school li- 
brary procedure will have an opportunity to do 
so this summer. 

The Columbia University School of Library 
Service, in cooperation with Teachers College, 
will offer two courses of two points each, known 
as education s261B, the school library, and 
s262B, school library administration. Both 
these courses are planned for school administra- 
tive officers rather than for librarians and deal 
with such problems as: the library in its relation 
to the curriculum; the preparation of the li- 
brarian and her relations to the principal, teach- 
ers, pupils and outside agencies; building and 
equipment standards; costs and business admin- 
istration. 

The University of Washington Summer Ses- 
sion will sponsor a ten-day school library con- 
ference for elementary school principals imme- 
diately following the Seattle meeting of the 
National Education Association in July. This 
conference has been arranged at the suggestion 
of prominent members of the National Educa- 
tion Association and with the assistance of the 
American Library Association. Credit will be 
given by the University of Washington summer 
quarter to those eligible for matriculation. 
Lucile F. Fargo, school librarian, now on the 
staff of the American Library Association, and 
Principal William A. King, of the Seattle pub- 
lie schools, known for his investigations of chil- 
dren’s reading, will be in charge of class in 
struction. As in Columbia University, the work 
will be planned for the school administrator and 
not for the librarian. The daily sessions will be 
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three hours in length: an opening hour devoted 
to lectures by individuals of prominence in either 
the school or the library world, followed by two 
hours of elass work and discussion. A model 
library of children’s books will be available, and 
special attention will be given to the choice of 
books for children. 

Teachers and others interested in summer 
courses in library science may secure a list of 
institutions offering such courses by requesting 
it of the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE YALE ENDOWMENT FUND 


THREE weeks before the date set for the open- 
ing of the general campaign to add $20,000,000 
to Yale’s endowment, the preliminary gifts and 
pledges have reached a total of $8,500,000, it 
was announced on April 7 by George Parmly 
Day, treasurer of the university and chairman 
of the national executive committee of the Yale 
Endowment Fund. Mr. Day also said that the 
number of graduates actively working to com- 
plete the campaign organization had risen 
nearly to 3,000, and that the early acceptances 
of invitations to the Round-the-World Dinner 
on April 20 left no doubt that it would be by 
far the greatest reunion in Yale history. 


This movement has already gathered such power- 
ful impetus, brought such gratifying results, and 
such reassuring indications of complete victory, 
that the story of its origin and development be- 
comes of special interest. 

The first official step was taken by the Yale Cor- 
poration at a meeting in October, 1925, when it 
authorized the campaign for $20,000,000, stating 
that the purpose was, ‘‘To acquaint the alumni and 
general public alike more fully with the work of 
education and research conducted by the university, 
of the publie service rendered by it, and the oppor- 
tunities open to it; and to invite gifts for addi- 
tional endowment which will enable Yale to take 
advantage of these opportunities and to be of still 
greater national service.’’ 

But before the corporation took this action it 
had authorized President Angell to consult with the 
Alumni Advisory Board and the Alumni University 
Fund Association. He met and talked with seventy- 
four representatives of these two bodies and later 
reported that in the judgment of the board and of 
the association an effort to increase endowment was 
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imperative, and that such a program could be so 
carried forward that it would not only avoid harm 
to the alumni fund, but would in the long run bene- 
fit it. 


The basic principle of the endowment plan, 
Mr. Day said, was to bring to the greatest pos- 
sible number of graduates a personal presenta- 
tion of the educational program and needs of 
Yale. This meant, he said, that the alumni 
must be organized by locality, something which 
had never before been attempted. 

The committee found that there are about 
four hundred cities and towns in or near which 
ten or more Yale men reside, and it was de- 
cided to endeavor to build an organizatiom 
which would result in a personal appeal to 
every graduate in these communities. In ad- 
dition, informative literature about the endow- 
ment fund is being mailed to more than 30,000 
graduates and former students living in 3,400 
different localities all over the world. 


THE LIBERAL CLUB OF THE WEST 
CHESTER (PENNSYLVANIA) 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

From a special dispatch to the New York 
Times we learn that the Liberal Club, target of 
an American Legion investigation, met on April 
9 in disobedience to Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, 
principal of the school, and laid plans for fur- 
thering a campaign to stir public opinion and 
bring about the reinstatement of at least two of 
the most assailed faculty members, Dr. Robert 
T. Kerlin, head of the department of English, 
and Professor John A. Kinneman, of the de- 
partment of social science. 

Dr. Smith, surprised that the club acted in 
defiance of his edict, blamed “stressful instiga- 
tion on the part of Dr. Kerlin or the news- 
papers” for the action and said his next move 
would not be announced until it was actually 
made. Samuel W. Long, commander of the 
American Legion post, which is leading in the 
investigation of liberal thought on the campus, 
declared that the Legion had many surprises 
“ap its sleeve” and that the fight was only in its 
beginning. 

When thirty serious students had settled them- 
selves in Walter S. Liggett’s home, the Liberal 
Club’s president, Fred Mazzur, called the meet- 
ing to order and announced that the order of 
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business was consideration of the faculty dis- 
missals. 


We all know the worth of Dr. Kerlin and Profes- 
sor Kinneman. They have been stimulating us, 
opening up new fields of scholarship. We owe it to 
them to take this action and we owe it to the school 
for what the school will lose through their going. 


Dr. Kerlin explained his views of the contro- 
versy. He said: 


After all, can we put the argument for free dis- 
cussion on a sounder basis than Milton when he 
said, ‘‘If truth be free, she has nothing to fear in 
entering the lists.’’ 

Trying to gag the press, the teacher or the 
student is to betray the confidence in the intelli- 
gence upon which rests the hope of democracy. It 
heartens me and every educator in the country to 
witness this uprising on your part. It shows that 
the student is interested in something beyond the 
bounds of the campus, that he thinks of the bigger 
issues of life. 

The battle of the American student is now being 
waged in West Chester, and to yield on that is to 
betray a great cause, in my judgment. Perhaps I 
shall be condemned by some truly good people for 
attending this meeting, but I’m willing to stand on 
my decision. It was made after careful de- 
liberation. 

My endorsement of the meeting is in a measure 
that of rebellion, but when did the American peo- 
ple ever repudiate the right of rebellion? Meek sub- 
mission to meet the demands of a certain element 
of the population would be disastrous to the stu- 
dents of America. 


Commander Long, of the Bernhard Schlegel 
American Legion Post, was asked about the Lib- 
eral Club’s declaration that the Legion investi- 
gators had attended no club meetings, inter- 
viewed no club members and their report had no 
basis of authenticity. The Legion’s investiga- 
tion, Commander Long explained, would not 
stop at West Chester. It is aimed at Liberal 
Clubs and like organizations in every normal 
and state-supported school in Pennsylvania. 

That politics had played a part in the teach- 
ers’ dismissal, a view held by Dr. Kerlin, was 
denied by Principal Smith and Commander 
Long, Dr. Smith saying that long-contemplated 
reorganization was responsible and Commander 
Long giving credit to the Legion because of its 
attack on the Liberal Club for criticism of 
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President Coolidge’s policies in Mexico and 
Nicaragua. 


DIPLOMA MILLS 

AN inquiry into alleged “diploma mills” in 
the District of Columbia to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for remedial legislation 
will be undertaken by the Bureau of Efficiency, 
following several indictments of individuals 
claiming to operate incorporated colleges and 
universities in the District. Numerous civic 
organizations had petitioned for a clean-up. 

A preliminary inquiry into the problem has 
already been made by the bureau. Herbert D. 
Brown, chief, has gathered considerable evi- 
dence which he describes as “disclosing dis- 
graceful conditions.” These data were col- 
lected at the request of several House com- 
mittees, who were backed by the Washington 
Board of Trade and the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

In discussing the forthcoming inquiry, Mr. 
Brown stated that he would eall heads of rec- 
ognized educational institutions in the city and 
officers of the Washington public school system. 
He will also seek the aid and advice of Peyton 
Gordon, United States attorney, who secured 
the indictment of officers of the Research Uni- 
versity on a charge of using the mails to de- 
fraud, typical of other cases under scrutiny. 

Mr. Gordon diseovered evidence that a large 
percentage of the lower type educational insti- 
tutions established throughout the United States 
during the last few years have been incor- 
porated under the easily accessible incorpora- 
tion laws of the District of Columbia. 

In most cases he found that these incorpora- 
tions were simply commercial transactions. 
Once the authority has been secured under the 
Washington corporations law, the “college or 
university” is then established in some state 
where the law is more rigorous. 

Evidence of such transactions was first un- 
earthed when the United States Bureau of 
Education received from the purchaser of one 
of these “charters” a request that it furnish 
an indorsement for the new “university” which 
proposed operating in a western community 8s 
under the authority of the “Congress of the 
United States.” 
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SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

A survey of the New York City school sys- 
tem, which William H. Allen and a body of ex- 
perts have been two years in preparing, was 
presented to the Board of Education on April 
11 in the form of a thirty-one page summary 
and was adopted without debate. The complete 
survey, consisting of twenty separate depart- 
ments of sehool affairs, each of 200 or more 
pages, will be printed and distributed to all 
schools for reference. 

George J. Ryan, president of the Board of 
Education, expressed satisfaction with the re- 
port as a whole, saying that it was most valu- 
able to have an unbiased analysis of the school 
system from experts, many of them from outside 
the city. “Many of the recommendations of the 
survey committee already have been put into 
operation in our schools from our own initia- 
tive,” he said, “and many others, while desirable 
theoretically, are impossible beeause of their 
cost. On the whole, the report proves that the 
school system of New York is sound and well ad- 
ministered.” Mr. Ryan said that he did not 
regard the cost of $35,000 for the survey as ex- 
orbitant, considering that the business under ex- 
amination has 34,000 employees and a budget of 
more than $100,000,000 annually. 

The survey started with twenty questions put 
to the experts by the Board of Education, ques- 
tions dealing with administrative, supervisory, 
educational and financial problems, and includ- 
ing part-time, salaries, buildings, promotions, 
text-books and courses of study. The survey 
experts answered these questions and in addition 
made many recommendations under headings of 
their own selection. The report contained also 
critiques made by the New York men in charge 
of the departments under scrutiny. 

The twenty reports accepted were: 


1. A report by William H. Allen, chief assistant 
—‘The Schools Survey Committee’s Answers to 
the Board of Education’s Twenty Survey Ques- 
tions. ’? 

2. A report by William H. Allen containing sup- 
plementary recommendations. 

3. A report by Dr. L. R. Alderman on the twenty 
questions, with critiques supplied by Associate Su- 
perintendent Harold G. Campbell and District Su- 
perintendent John E. Wade. 
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4. ‘‘High Spots’’ in the high schools; a sum- 
mary of reports from thirty-five high schools, pre- 
pared by District Superintendent John L. Tildsley. 

5. ‘‘High Spots’’ in the elementary schools, com- 
piled by Miss Anna A. Short, Rufus A. Vance and 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr. 

6. A report on construction of school buildings 
by New York City’s Board of Education, by A. L. 
Weeks, of Syracuse, with critiques from the su- 
perintendent of buildings. 

7. A report of building service, by Dr. W. H. 
Holmes, of Mount Vernon, with critiques from the 
New York building experts. 

8. A study of types of school organization to 
meet congestion, by Dr. Paul C. Stetson, with 
critiques by district superintendents. 

9. A report by Dr. A. N. Farmer on Training 
Schools for Teachers. 

10. A report by William H. Allen on ‘‘Survey 
Contacts with the Board of Examiners,’’ with many 
documents concerning the board of education’s re- 
cent policy toward the board of examiners. 

11. A report by Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools of Buffalo, on ‘‘How New 
Teachers are helped by New York City Super- 
visors. ’’ 

12. A report by Dr. 8S. A. Courtis, answers to 
questions on supervision, with critiques by New 
York supervisors. 

13. A report by survey consultants and field sur- 
veyors on ‘‘The Superintendent’s Responsibility 
for Professional Leadership and Executive Direc- 
tion.’’ 

14, A report by Dr. Louis P. Benezet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Manchester, N. H., on Junior 
High Schools. 

15. A report by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, on 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, with a critique 
by Dr. Ernest L. Crandall. 

16. A report by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
dean of Marquette University, on the Bureau of 
Libraries. 

17. A report by Dr. Payson Smith, state com- 
missioner of education of Massachusetts, on the 
course of study, with critiques by district super- 
intendents. 

18. Reports by Dr. Fitzpatrick on twenty-five 
high-school problems. 

19. ‘‘School Low Spots,’’ analyzed by A. L. 
Weeks, from reports sent in by New York City 
teachers. 

20. A report by Dr. Fitzpatrick and Dr. W. H. 
Holmes, of Mount Vernon, on finances and the 
budget, with critique by Frederick D. Chambers, 
auditor of the board of education. 
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THE COMMISSION ON THE CURRICU- 
LUM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

THe Commission on the Curriculum of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, met at the National Edu- 
eation Association headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 11 and 12. 

Members of the commission on the cur- 
riculum are engaged in a four-year task of 
developing and reconstructing the course of 
study for the public schools of the United 
States. The commission has thirteen members, 
ten of whom were expected to attend the meet- 
ing in Washington. They are Superintendent 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia Publie Schools, 
chairman; President John L. Alger, Rhode Is- 
land College of Education; Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou, of Washington, D. C.; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, school of education, 
University of Chicago; Harold O. Rugg, of 
Lincoln School, Columbia University, New 
York; Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, of 
Dayton, Ohio; Superintendent H. B. Wilson, 
of Berkeley, Calif.; Dean John W. Withers, 
of the school of education, New York Uni- 
versity; Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn, of 
San Francisco, Calif., president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent A. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of the 
Los Angeles public schools, was unable to attend 
but was represented by Assistant Superinten- 
dent Arthur Gould. Two representatives of the 
National Association of Secondary Principals 
who attended the meeting are F. L. Bacon, di- 
rector of the Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, president of the association, and 
H. V. Chureh, principal of the Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Especial attention at this meeting was 
directed toward the development of the senior 
high school curriculum. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. RatpH Dorn Herzer will be formally 
inaugurated as the tenth president of the Penn- 
sylvania State College during the commence- 
went exercises on June 13. 
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Dr. ArtHur C. McGirrert, who recently re- 
signed the presidency of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, has been appointed re- 
search professor of church history. Professor 
James Moffatt, of the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland, has been named to suc- 
ceed Dr. McGiffert as professor of church his- 
tory. 

THE University of Edinburgh will confer in 
June the honorary degree of LL.D. on Dr. W. 
A. Neilson, president of Smith College, and on 
Sir John Carruthers Beattie, principal of the 
University at Cape Town. 


THE eightieth birthday of Henry Clay Mis- 
siners, for many years superintendent of schools, 
has been celebrated by the citizens of Erie, Pa. 
Mr. John J. Mead, Jr., presented a purse. A 
card with 18,000 signatures on a reel was pre- 
sented by John Macdonald, president of the city 
board of education. The mayor of the city and 
Mr. John C. Diehl, now superintendent, were 
among those delivering congratulatory addresses. 


Dr. WiLLiAM W. Comfort, president of Hav- 
erford College, has returned from a visit to 
China, where he went to assist in the process of 
transferring the control of Lingnan University 
to a Chinese board of control in accordance with 
the requirements of the nationalist government. 


THE Delta Chapter of Kappa Delta Phi, pro- 
fessional fraternity in education, has been es- 
tablished at Boston University School of Edu- 
cation and Professor John J. Mahoney, head 
of the Harvard-Boston University School of 
Edueation extension courses, has been elected 
to honorary membership. 


E. D. Roperts, assistant superintendent of 
the Cincinnati schools, has been elected mod- 
erator of the Cincinnati presbytery. 


THE Journal of Education states that Web- 
ster H. Pearce, professor of mathematics in 
the State Normal School at Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., will probably succeed Wilfred L. Cof- 
fey, who has served as state superintendent 
of education a few months by appointment of 
the former governor. 


Dr. Ira M. ALLEN, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of the University of Chicago, who be- 
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came last year superintendent of the schools 
of Highland Park, a suburb of Detroit, for 
one year, has been elected superintendent on a 
three-year contract. 


H. Tatnatt Brown, Jr., of the William 
Penn Charter School at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed dean of freshmen at Hav- 
erford College. 


Proressor K. T. Compton, of Princeton 
University, will be a member of the summer 
session staff in physies at Cornell University 
this coming summer, where he will give a course 
of lectures on “The Electron Theory of Matter.” 


Foster E. Kurngaman, Ph.D., instructor in 
physies at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
accepted a newly created professorship of 
physics at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
He will enter upon the work of his new 
position next September. 


Paut ALLEN Mertz, associate professor of 
education and director of teacher training ex- 
tension, eastern division, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has resigned to engage in train- 
ing, research and personnel work for the Wil- 
liam Taylor Son and Company in Cleveland. 
His resignation became effective on April 8. 


C. 0. G. Dowtr, of the British Board of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed secretary of Univer- 
sity College, London, in succession to the late 
Dr. Walter Seton. 


JosepH §S. CLARKE has been appointed a 
superintendent of education in Northern 
Nigeria, under the British government. 


James I. Wyer, director of the New York 
State Library, joined the staff of the American 
Library Association Curriculum Study as the 
author of the text-book on reference work. Mr. 
Wyer expects to remain in Chicago until May 
15, 


Dr. Soromon S. Huesner, professor of in- 
surance and commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed dean of the 
newly organized American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


Proressor Grant SHOWERMAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will give a course at the 
American Academy in Rome from July 4 to 
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August 13. The course will include (1) a his- 
torical survey of the city of Rome, (2) the 
monuments of ancient, early Christian, medieval, 
Renaissance and modern Rome, (3) life and let- 
ters in the classical period and (4) visits to a 
limited number of sites outside of Rome. 


Dr. Ropert M. WENLEY, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Michigan, who for two 
years has been in London serving as director of 
the London branch of the American University 
Union, will return to the university at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. 


Dr. Witu1AM SEARLE Houpsworts, the first 
Vinerian professor of law at Oxford University 
since Sir William Blackstone, an eminent stu- 
dent of legal institutions, is lecturing in the 
United States. 


H. Morris, education secretary of the 
County Educational Council of Cambridge, En- 
gland, wili visit the United States in July. He 
plans to lecture on the modernist movement in 
English adult education. 


PLANS are under way to make possible a lec- 
ture tour in this country for Dr. C. T. Loram, 
of the Union of South Africa, one of the out- 
standing authorities on education in South 
Africa. Dr. Loram is a graduate of Cambridge 
in letters and law and holds a degree of Ph.D. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Goopwin B. Watson, recently appointed 
assistant professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has undertaken the 
direction of a study of public opinion through- 
out the United States on problems of Pacific 
relations. The study is being made by the Amer- 
ican Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
in preparation for the conference in Honolulu 
in July, 1927. 


Dr. JAMES RowLANpD ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, will be the speaker for the an- 
nual Phi Beta Kappa address at Oberlin College 
on May 5, and Dean Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School and professor of juris- 
prudence, will be the commencement speaker 
next June. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin states that 


upon one of the new chemistry buildings now 
being erected at Harvard is to be placed an in- 
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scription, prepared by the late President Eliot, 
in memory of the late Hammond Lamont, which 
will read as follows: “In honor of Hammond 
Lamont, 1864-1909, A.B. (Harvard University), 
1886, instructor of English, 1892-1895. Zealous 
citizen, inspiring teacher, fearless editor, up- 
holder of the truth. In whose memory a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry bearing the name of his 
friend and classmate, Theodore Williams Rich- 
ards, was founded by his brother, Thomas Wil- 
liam Lamont.” 


Dr. MeLpourNE Stuart Reap, professor of 
psychology and education in Colgate University, 
died on April 5 of heart disease. Dr. Read was 
acting president of the university from 1920 to 
1922. 


Sm Henry Craik, who had sat in Parliament 
since 1906, first for Glasgow and Aberdeen Uni- 
versities and later as one of the members for the 
Seottish universities, died last month at the age 
of eighty years. He went into the Education 
Department in 1870 (senior examiner, 1878) 
and from 1885 to 1904 he was secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department. 


THE annual banquet of the Master Assistants’ 
Club, of the Boston Publie Schools, took place 
recently in the Women’s Republican Club, the 
guests and speakers including Superintendent 
Jeremiah Burke, William B. Snow and Michael 
Downey, assistant superintendents; Alexander 
Sullivan, business manager; William Hennesey 
and Francis Gray, of the school committee. 


THE Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., commemorated the twentieth anni- 
versary of its founding with a dinner and 
ladies’ night at the Hamilton Hotel in Wash- 
ington on April 2. Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of the George Washington University, 
president of the club, acted as toastmaster. 
On the topic “Twenty Years of the Federal 
Schoolmen’s Club,” addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Harry English, chief examiner for the 
publie schools (“The Prologue”), Mr. Thomas 
W. Sidwell, of Friends’ School (“Reminis- 
cences”), and Dean William Allen Wilbur, of 
George Washington University (“The Atmos- 
phere”). These speakers were all active in the 
founding of the club, Dean Wilbur being the 
first president. Dr. John Foote, professor of 
diseases of children in Georgetown University 
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and member of the board of directors of the 
American Child Health Association, then ad- 
dressed the club on the subject “Bringing up 
Parents,” tracing the history of child welfare 
work and describing its recent developments. 
“The infant mortality rate,” he said, “is the 
intelligence quotient of any community.” 
Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: President, Mr. Sherwood D. Shank- 
land, secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; Vice-president, Mr. Charles Hart, prin- 
cipal, Eastern High School; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washing- 
ton University, and Treasurer, Mr. John A. 
Chamberlain, Central High School. The elub 
has a membership of 125, and includes most 
of the outstanding men in publie and private 
school work and in the colleges and universities 
of Washington, as well as the staffs of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education and the National 
Education Association and others active in 
educational work. 


THE first joint Educational Conference of 
the College of the City of Detroit and of the 
Detroit Teachers College was held on April 1. 
Superintendent Frank Cody presided at the 
general meeting and the program was broken 
up into sections to better meet the needs of 
the various instructional divisions. Following 
the conference there was a dinner at the 
Masonic Temple, at which President C. C. 
Little, of the University of Michigan, gave the 
after dinner address. 


Ir is planned to raise an endowment for 4 
chair of American history at the University 
of London, with an American historian in 
charge. The movement, which is under the 
direction of Mr. John W. Davis and Major 
George Haven Putnam, is prompted by the suc- 
cess of a similar chair at Oxford, which for 
the last two years has been in charge of Pro- 
fessor McElroy, formerly of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

By the will of the late Edward T. Conner, 
of Savannah, Ga., whose estate is said to be 
valued at $3,000,000, one third will be divided 
among educational institutions in Georgia and 
Alabama, apportioned as follows: the Univer 
sity of Georgia, 41 per cent.; the University of 
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Alabama, 41 per cent.; the Art Department of 
Wesleyan Female College, 1 per cent.; Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, 4 per cent.; Union So- 
ciety for Bethesda, an orphans’ home for boys 
at Savannah, 3 per cent. 


Tue sum of a million dollars has been given 
by the General Education Board and by Mr. Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodt, chemical manufacturer of 
St. Louis, and his family, to establish a radio- 
logical institute for the study of cancer at the 
Washington University School of Medicine. 
$250,000 will be used for the erection of a build- 
ing and the balance as an endowment for re- 
search. 

Tue will of Mrs. Helen B. Randolph, of Bos- 
ton, filed in probate court, contains bequests of 
$6,000 each to Harvard and Clark Universities 
for the establishment of scholarships. That at 
Harvard is in memory of her late husband, 
Charles E. F. Randolph. 


A art of $50,000 to Tsuda College rebuild- 
ing fund from Edward 8S. Harkness, was an- 
nounced at the first annual meeting of the Tsuda 
College Association. 


Four new buildings, costing approximately 
$200,000 and financed by a bond issue secured 
by the university’s income from oil royalties, 
and authorized by the State Legislature, are 
to be built at the University of New Mexico 
before the next semester. They will include a 
gymnagium, a biological building, a dining-hall 
and a men’s dormitory. 


THE total amount invested in rural schools for 
Negroes in North Carolina during the present 
year will reach $600,000, as compared with 
amounts ranging from $350,000 to $500,000 dur- 
ing previous single years, according to a state- 
ment made by Dr. N. C. Newbold, in charge of 
the work for the State Department of Public In- 
struction. About eighty “Rosenwald” schools 
will be added to the list. Last year seventy 
schools of this type were built. It was further 
announced that Julius Rosenwald’s total con- 
tributions in North Carolina, for Negro educa- 
tion, have reached the $500,000 mark, which is 
approximately twenty per cent. more than Mr. 
Rosenwald has given to any other state. His 
contributions are based on what the states them- 
selves contribute. The “Rosenwald” schools now 
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under construction in North Carolina are larger 
and better than those that have been built in 
previous years. They range in value from $25,- 
000 to $30,000 and contain more classrooms. 


A Funp of $5,000 to establish a scholarship at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in memory of her 
husband, the late Ewing Lawson, has been given 
by Mrs. Neville Lawson, of Fredericksburg. 


Tue Eleanora Duse Fellowship, given annu- 
ally as a tribute to the memory of the Italian 
actress, will be awarded for the fourth time to 
a college graduate of either sex, born in this 
country or in Canada, who possesses a speaking 
and reading knowledge of Italian and has defi- 
nite plans for research work in an Italian uni- 
versity. The annual stipend of the fellowship is 
$1,200, with the condition of passing a scho- 
lastic year in travel and research work in Italy. 
Applications for the fellowship must reach the 
Italy America Society, 25 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, on or before May 1. 


THE state institution at Pocatello, Idaho, has 
become the southern branch of the State Uni- 
versity of Idaho, the president of the university 
having been appointed executive dean of the 
southern branch. 


AFTER a conference with her counsel, Miss 
Theresa Nicht, former teacher in the elementary 
school at New Windsor, Md., announced that 
she would appeal to the State Board of Educa- 
tion from the decision of the Carroll County 
school board. The county board upheld the 
action of M. H. Unger, superintendent of schools 
in Carroll County, in “transferring” Miss 
Nicht from the New Windsor school to one at 
Louisville. It was contended before the board 
that the “transfer” was a dismissal, brought 
about at the instance of Ku Klux Klansmen, 
who objected to her religion. She is a Catholic. 


AccorpinG to an Associated Press dispatch, an 
appeal by citizens to Governor Fred R. Zim- 
merman was discussed on April 7 as the strike 
of 1,000 Central High School students over the 
dismissal of a faculty member entered its sixth 
day. One hundred students of the East High 
School joined the strike the day before in a sym- 
pathy move and students of both schools pa- 
raded the downtown streets in automobiles. The 
dismissed teacher is Miss Lulu Dickinson, who 
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had been a member of the faculty since 1904. 
P. R. Spencer, superintendent of schools, said 
the school board had approved the action 10 to 1. 
Miss Dickinson was charged with having failed 
to refrain from deriding the school system. 
Superintendent Spencer said Miss Dickinson 
taught that the existing school system was a 
“farce.” Principal Wade has warned the three 
hundred seniors of the Central High School that 
they are facing probable failure in graduation. 


Proressor Frank H. O’Hara, of the English 
department, director of student activities of the 
University of Chicago, has announced that 
Phoeniz, the students’ humorous magazine, 
would cease to be printed because its humor 
had become of a rubber-stamp variety typical 
of “college humor magazines,” but not typical in 
his opinion of real student life. Too many allu- 
sions to gin and girls, too many snappy sketches, 
too much comment that undergraduate life is 
wild and too much joking about fraternity men 
drinking, were counts against the publication. 
Professor O’Hara announces that a new maga- 
zine will replace the Phoeniz. 


A BILL making daily reading of the Bible com- 
pulsory in the state’s public schools has been 
passed by the West Virginia House of Dele- 
gates. The vote was 49 to 47. The measure 
specifies readings from the New Testament and 
from a part of the Old Testament. Opponents 
attacked the bill as “unconstitutional” and a 
“political trick,” while its sponsors declared that 
what was taught in the schools was reflected in 
the nation. The bill now goes to the senate. 


Tue child-labor amendment, which recently 
passed the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
provides that children can not be required to 
work more than forty-eight hours a week, or 
eight hours a day. Formerly, employers were 
privileged to require sixty hours of service a 
week. The law was passed for the protection of 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years, as 
the compulsory education law takes care of all 
under 14. The new law applies to all industries 
and is not confined, in its operation, to cotton 
mills or to any other class of business. At pres- 
ent, only seven per cent. of all persons employed 
in industry in North Carolina are children under 
sixteen years. 


Tue International Labor Office is making a 
study of the employment of children in the 
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making of motion pictures. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor reports 
that only two of the fourteen countries whose 
legislation has been studied by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office have special laws regu- 
lating the employment of children in motion- 
picture studios—Germany and two states of the 
United States (California and New York), but 
these are the two countries in which the industry 
is most flourishing. In Italy the employment 
is specifically mentioned in a law covering a 
number of other occupations; in Austria the 
situation is practically the same as in Italy 
though the employment is not especially men- 
tioned; in Sweden and in the majority of the 
states of the United States the ordinary child 
labor laws apply; in France and Great Britain 
a modified control may be exercised by school 
attendance laws or municipal regulations. It 
is not suggested that the employment of chil- 
dren in this industry should be discontinued but 
that the work should be made safe for chil- 
dren, who ought to be protected against all 
possible risks. 


Ancus Scort, who has succeeded Mr. Gatti 
as chairman of the finance committee of the 
London County Council for the ensuing official 
year, submitted recently the annual estimates of 
the council for 1927-28. The estimates of cap- 
ital expenditure approved by the various com- 
mittees of the council reach a total of £9,877,- 
565, exclusive of contingency provisions amount- 
ing to £550,000. The aggregate sum to be 
raised by the money bill includes loans to be ad- 
vanced to various local authorities and man- 
agers of schools, and borrowing powers are 
therefore sought for £13,952,565. Housing is 
responsible for a proposed outlay on capital ac- 
count of £6,089,280, and education for expendi- 
ture amounting, with provisional sums, to a total 
of £1,758,830. The council’s budget on rate and 
debt account reaches a total of over £20,000,- 
000, the figure being £20,303,367. The amount 
to be raised by rate in order to meet the esti- 
mated expenditure, including edu tion, during 
the year 1927-28 is £10,889,907. The valuation 
of the administrative county on which county 
contributions will be raised is £56,258,453. As 
stated recently, the county rate will be 3s. 11d. 
in the pound, of which 2s. 244d. is for purposes 
of education. Mr. W. H. Webbe has been se- 
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lected for a second term of office as chairman of 
the London Education Committee. 

Tue London Times reports that a well-known 
Athens merchant has given a building, valued 
at 4,000,000 drachmas (about $555,000), as head- 
quarters for the Greek section of the Universal 
Union of Teachers, founded last year by Baron 
de Coubertin, which was inaugurated on March 
18 in the presence of the founder and of M. 
Arghyros, minister of education. 


Sixty scholarships in Catholic universities 
and other educational institutions in the United 
States have been made available, under the aus- 
pices of the new Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, for young Russian men and women 
who are unable to carry on their studies under 
the Soviet régime. The scholarships are the 
result of an appeal to all Catholic educational 
institutions asking each to provide for the tui- 
tion and expenses of at least two Russian stu- 
dents. So far thirty schools and colleges have 
responded. 

TEACHER placement in California for the 
4,265 teachers who availed themselves of this 
service during 1925 cost approximately $90,912, 
according to a study recently made by L. P. 
Farris, principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Oakland. The average cost for 
each teacher who was placed is estimated at 
$21.31. Thirty teacher-placing agencies are 
maintained in the state, 18 of which are main- 
tained by educational institutions for the bene- 
fit of their graduates and students and 12 by 
commercial concerns. The California Teachers’ 
Association maintains two offices for a like pur- 
pose. The bureau states that “about 3,000 
more teachers registered for placement during 
1925 than during the preceding year. For 
placement through commercial agencies the ap- 
proximate average cost to teachers was $58; 
through the California Teachers’ Association, 
approximately $29; and through educational 
institutions, only $3. These figures indicate 
the expense borne by educational institutions in 
order to render this service.” 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


THROUGH elaborate organization, attractive 
text-books, rich curricula, palatial buildings, 
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competitive athletics and all manner of devices 
and expedients for social contacts, educators, 
during the past twenty years, have sought to 
bring about in the American high school what, 
on the surface, seems to be an educational 
miracle. They have fashioned a marvelous 
stage setting and asked us to accept it as life. 
But the careful thinker must, in his saner 
moments, see that these educators have wrought 
no such miracle. He must realize that these 
ostentatious projects, for which the American 
taxpayer has been spending half a billion dol- 
lars annually, are not education, nor are they 
the warp and woof of it. They are but an 
elaborate pattern, as it were, stamped upon a 
piece of cloth which upon close examination 
turns out to be of rather inferior quality and 
of poor workmanship. 

The warp and woof of the American high 
school are its teachers, the men and the women 
of sufficient scholastic standing and compelling 
personality to command the respect of adoles- 
cent boys and girls. It is in this type of 
teacher that the secondary schools are particu- 
larly lacking. Teachers were terribly under- 
paid and grossly overworked before the war, 
but because they are better paid now and 
worked less, it does not necessarily follow that 
they are better teachers. They have a more 
specialized training, more knowledge of educa- 
tional theory and methods of teaching, but they 
have less general knowledge than had the teach- 
ers of two decades ago. 

The gigantic growth of the high school and 
the rise of teachers’ salaries have called men 
and women from every source to the teaching 
profession. Some of these men and women 
have the instincts of teachers and the necessary 
training, but many of them have not. Too 
many have the laboring man’s view of a job, 
and that is to get all you can and to give as 
little as possible in return. Consequently, they 
come tardy, stumble over their pupils in their 
hasty exit at closing time, seek the rest room 
at the first free period, avoid the reading of 
both general and professional books and con- 
sider a teachers’ meeting an instrument of tor- 
ture devised by the superintendent. 

Teachers who entered the profession before 
the war are partly to blame for this situation. 
They permitted their pupils to “get by” with a 
minimum of attainment and not infrequently 
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high-school graduates were handed the neces- 
sary credits to enter the universities or normal 
schools with the hope that these institutions 
might perform the miracle that the high sehool 
could not. “The chickens have come home to 
roost,” and these young people are the majority 
of the instructors in the high schools of to-day. 

It is in the rich and varied curricula, which 
should be a source of strength, that another 
element of weakness lies. That the school 
should teach citizenship, health, vocations and 
industries, manual arts, music and the fine arts, 
morals and ethies, in addition to the regular 
academic subjects, is very commendable. But 
that a pupil should dissipate his energies over 
all these fields to the neglect of academic sub- 
jects and the acquiring of fundamentals is not 
so commendable. Even in the junior high 
schools, where it seems that the most of the 
time should be spent on fundamentals, the cur- 
riculum is being usurped by exploratory 
courses. Children of eleven, twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen years are much too young to de- 
cide upon their future work or to even manifest 
great interest in it. That a young boy is in- 
terested in mechanical affairs is no conclusive 
evidence that he should train for engineering. 
Colleges, normal schools and universities still 
claim a far larger percentage of our high- 
school graduates than any other field. Of 
course school is a place for living, not a prepa- 
ration for life only. Still, the pupil’s capacity 
for living during his college life would be so 
much greater if we sent him there better pre- 
pared to receive what his instructors have to 
offer him. He can not be adequately prepared 
for college if from one third to one half of his 
school hours from the seventh to the twelfth 
grade be devoted to other things than the ac- 
quiring of fundamentals. 

The new education has failed, too, to adjust 
itself to certain changes that have taken place 
in the attitudes and standards of adolescent 
boys and girls. All the children of all the 
people are going to school now. The enthusi- 
asm for schooling—not for real education—has 
become well-nigh a pandemic. But few pupils 
attend from a real desire for learning. They 
go rather because of extra-curricular interests, 
because in many places schooling is compulsory 
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and because they simply do not rate if they do 
not go. This has made for a democratic spirit 
and a lack of snobbishness—a distinct gain over 
the atmosphere of our more select groups of 
twenty years ago. On the other hand, the rise 
in the standard of living makes it increasingly 
difficult for parents to meet the demands of 
their children. Silk stockings are considered 
necessities by the girls and marcels are common. 
Boys scorn to wear overalls even in the poorest 
communities. The costs of social activities in 
some schools are staggering. 

Boys and girls, before the war, played more 
pranks at school, but they had high moral stand- 
ards on the whole and at least some respect 
for authority. At that time there was possibly 
more religion in the home, parental authority 
had more weight than now, modesty and chastity 
in girls was held in higher repute, and drinking 
to excess was not practiced by those so young. 
Smoking by young girls was almost unheard-of, 
and the problems connected with joy-riding and 
movies did not yet exist. Dancing was not 
recognized generally as a high-school amuse- 
ment nor, as a rule, did dancing and card-play- 
ing present any social problems. 

To-day, the school seems to be working tire- 
lessly for everything except real education. 
With its extensive curriculum, its great demand 
for the pupil’s time in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, with its interest in all manner of com- 
munity affairs—town boosting, ticket-selling, 
special week celebrations, teeth-brushing and 
other hygienic movements, flag-waving on patri- 
otie days—the school has so taken up the pupil’s 
time that he would seem to belong to the school 
rather than to his own family. Granted that 
there are many poor and inadequate homes in 
America, and granted that, in many instances, 
apparently good homes are failing in their 
obligations, the high school has not yet proved 
itself of sufficient worth to assume, along with 
its own, all the duties of home, church and com- 
munity. 

Despite the money, the effort and the intel- 
ligence expended in the last twenty years, the 
American high school has made no real gains. 
It is true that it has gained in physical equip- 
ment, in appeal to the youth—as is evidenced 
by its increased enrollment—in community in- 
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terest and support, in varied program and in 
extra-curricular activities. Yet these are but 
colorful and superficial gains when compared 
to its more serious losses. It is losing in the 
high standard of scholarship that was set at 
the beginning of the century. It is losing 
eround, too, in ideals, in reverence for real 
work and in the dreaming of dreams. What 
the adolescent, especially the adolescent girl, 
gains in bodily strength from gymnasium and 
field work is too often lost through overtaxed 
nerves in the mad rush from one feverish extra- 
curricular activity to another. 

The new high school in its attempt to cover 
all fields and all phases of adolescent life and 
conduet is attacking too many problems and 
as a result definitely solving none. It is a truly 
demoeratie institution, but this democracy is 
fast resulting in a mediocrity of tastes, Scholar- 
ship, training, ideals and standards. Isn’t it 
time that the taxpayer was getting a real piece 
of cloth—not only of a gorgeous pattern, but 
with a genuine warp and woof as well—in re- 
turn for his annual expenditure of half a billion 
dollars ? 

Frances M. SMITH 

Avrora Hien ScHoo, 

Aurora, MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
ORIENT 


We have of late years sent a large number 
of men to Europe and America to investigate 
the methods and science of education.—Naoichi 
Masaoka, in ‘*Japan’s Message to America.’’ 


Asta has long recognized the need for western 
culture and thought and hundreds of students 
are flocking to the United States for higher 
education. The number of students from Asia 
studying in various American institutions 
amounted to nearly four thousand in 1925-26. 
No country in the world is better situated to 
give young Asia an up-to-date training in 
“westernizing” as America. Democratization in 
education has been carried to the highest extent 
in this country. Rules, regulations, ete., gov- 
erning admission to the universities here are 
made not with the idea of weeding out candi- 
dates but with the main purpose of drawing in 
as many students as possible and developing 
their individual capacities. 
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A great deal can be done in giving further 
facilities for studying here to Asiatic students. 
These young men come to this country to ac- 
quire western ideas that they may be able to 
better the state of their own people after their 
return. They are really the future builders of 
war or peace between the east and the west. 
It is they who will carry from the west all that 
the east lacks and try to build self-respecting 
nations in the Orient and bring nearer the day 
when we shall have an ideal world-state. 
Whether such an ideal is practical or Utopian 
need not trouble us to-day. It certainly is 
worth trying at any rate. 

What can America do to further the Occi- 
dentalization of the east? She can help these 
“sons of the desert” to acquire technical and 
industrial skill which is entirely unknown to 
them. Each American university should create 
at least one scholarship for an Oriental student. 
Out of the $140,000 spent annually by America 
on scholarships for foreign students, only $3,200 
or a little less than 3 per cent. is given to stu- 
dents from Asia.‘ As the European nations 
are already advanced in western culture they 
need no such special help and encouragement, 
especially when we take into consideration the 
extremely backward state (from the economic 
point of view) of the eastern nations It is 
true, some of these scholarships granted to 
European nations are merely exchange scholar- 
ships; but the east has nothing to offer Amer- 
ica in this connection, nor are its nations in a 
financial position to do so when hundreds of 
their own children are dying from poverty. 
An appropriation of half a million dollars by 
the Congress or a proportionate sum by the 
various states or universities for providing 
scholarships for Oriental students would result 
in mutual understanding and appreciation that 
would go a long way in bringing closer the east 
and the west. 

It is not necessary for me to emphasize how 
greatly such a procedure would help to improve 
Americo-Asiatie relations. It is precisely be- 
cause the Japanese leaders, many of whom had 


1 This statement is based on the data furnished 
by the pamphlet ‘‘Fellowship and Scholarships 
offered to Students for Study in the United States, 
ete.,’’ published by the Institute of International 
Education in 1923. 
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their education in this country, feel grateful 
to this nation that “in spite of recent rebuff, 
anti-Asiatic legislation, unkind words, a sus- 
picious attitude, and an unfriendly treatment, 
there has been in Japan a remarkable spirit 
of patience and moderation.” (Sydney Gulick.) 
Every Asiatic student who returns to his native 
land from America feels exceedingly grateful 
to her. He is always alive to the fact that this 
country has enabled him to get the benefits of 
western culture and civilization by which he ex- 
pects to profit his motherland. The advantages 
of thus creating affectional ties in the future 
leaders of Asiatic nations are so great that they 
ean never be calculated in dollars and cents. 
Furthermore, the business-like, cool, calculating 
Americans who spend billions of dollars on ad- 
vertisement in order to exploit the psycholog- 
ical reactions they create on the publie ought to 
realize the value of such entente cordiale. 
Leaving aside, therefore, the altruistic motive 
in such a procedure, plain business-like sense 
will realize the economic significance of such 
relations. The east does not wish to be domi- 
nated by the west any more and has learnt the 
best way of crippling the power of the western 
nations—the way of economic boycotts. At 
the same time, America has a better name in 
the east than any European nation and natu- 
rally she is likely to receive a favorable treat- 
ment in this economie boycott which is sure 
to come on a large scale. England has already 
witnessed some of its dire effects when China 
adopted this weapon. My appeal, therefore, is 
not only to the altruistic broad-minded Amer- 
icans but also to the calculating successful 
business men. Will the World Federation of 
Educational Associations take up this matter in 
its coming conference in Canada and see if this 
proposal is not brought into the realm of “prac- 
tical politics’? Will others interested in Asia 
do the same thing? 
V. V. Oak 
Beacon, N, Y. 





QUOTATIONS 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOLS 


More than two years ago the president of the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
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schools were made a special committee to survey 
the schools. They employed “survey investi- 
gators” who tried to get the answers to twenty 
questions put by the board of education. The 
answers, consisting of twenty volumes of about 
200 pages each, were recently formally pre- 
sented to the board and “adopted” without de- 
bate, but not without intimations that the “find- 
ings” of the survey committee and “critiques on 
said findings” would, when printed, provoke 
other questions which will ask for further an- 
swers. Obviously the survey committee has not 
been satisfied with some of the answers it got 
from some of its investigators. However, this 
Socratic effort has given a basis for continuing 
question and answer. 

In these twenty times two hundred pages, 
what and where are the “high spots” and what 
and where the “low spots”? Thousands of the 
former have been discovered. The view of one 
expert who comes from the Middle West, Dr. A. 
N. Farmer, of Iowa, is that “it is doubtful 
whether in all the world it is possible to find so 
many examples of the very best in all depart- 
ments of educational effort as can be seen in 
New York.” Some individuals have achieved 
educational results “little short of the marvel- 
ous.” And Dr. Hartwell, of Buffalo, one of the 
ablest superintendents in the United States, 
makes enthusiastic comment on the morale of 
our teaching and supervising staffs and their 
intellectual equipment. His special commenda- 
tion of a certain policy of the board is noted 
with “pardonable pride,” and certain specifi 
recommendations of his have either been ap- 
proved or adopted. Again the committee has 
found “gratifying” the ambiguous statement of 
another expert that if the idealism, heroism and 
indefatigable energy in the schools were devel- 
oped to full capacity, a new era, ete., would 
come; but the sixty-three recommendations of 
his report are for the most part not accepted. 

On the other hand, there are naturally and 
admittedly “low spots” and often in the same 
schools with the high spots. As to the system 
itself, one expert investigator in one sentence 
praised the creative ability shown by the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff and in the next 
says that “the morale of the educational staff 
is low.” This latter generalization is swep! 
away by the committee with the observation 
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that it is based on “very inadequate data,” 
chiefly conversation with certain individuals. 
The answers are set aside for further question- 
ing. Partieularly does the recommendation as 
to the reorganization of the board of superin- 
tendents “require more study than the surveyors 
were able to give it.” It is intimated, too, that 
this one did not count the financial cost of some 
of his recommendations. Another expert made 
such brief visits that the new question is raised 
whether he “could really form a valid judgment 
of the merits of different complicated plans of 
school organization.” 

The report is too meager to allow one to 
express an opinion regarding the constructive 
value of the material gathered in answer to the 
twenty questions. The inference from what has 
been revealed is that it will provoke more ques- 
tions than it has answered. But that will justify 
the expenditure, if the public only continues to 
ask questions about the schools.—The New York 


Times. 





REPORTS 


THE PROFESSIONAL WORK OF THE 
LIBRARIAN! 


THE report to the committee on the classifi- 
cation of library personnel of the American 
Library Association is an attempt to deter- 
mine what standards are just and reasonable, 
taking the country as a whole, for admission 
to the library profession, organization of library 
staffs and compensation for library service. 
The committee making the report consists of 
nine executives of large library systems, six of 
whom are librarians. It is based on a study 
and an analysis of eurrent practice in 163 pub- 
lie and school libraries. 

The report naturally falls into three parts. 
The first part is given over to a summary and 
an explanation of the findings of the committee. 
The second part tabulates statistically what the 
committee has found to be current practice, 
along with changes which it would recommend 


1 Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 
Proposed Classification and Compensation Plans 
for Library Positions. Washington, D. C., Bureau, 


1927. 
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in this practice. The third part explains in 
detail the recommendations of the committee. 

The first section dealing with the present 
situation as the committee sees it and with what 
the committee thinks should be done about it 
is scholarly, definite and concise. The sugges- 
tions are not only of the kind that can be put 
into practice, they are suggestions which if put 
into practice would at once raise the quality of 
library service. However, a good deal hinges 
on that “if.” The question of whether boards 
of trustees, whose interests are not always cul- 
tural, can be made to see the importance of 
this report is a vital one. 

The second section, dealing primarily with 
current practices, is evidently intended to an- 
swer this question. This second section, how- 
ever, is not carried out as satisfactorily as the 
first section. In the first place, it is included 
as a part of the appendix, giving the impres- 
sion that it is, perhaps, secondary; whereas, in 
reality, it is basic to the whole consideration. 
In the second place, it has been found necessary 
to generalize a number of the tables, making 
them hard for a person not trained in the 
science of statistics, to understand. In the 
third place, the tables are presented with no 
accompanying interpretation or comment, and 
always in the form of figures instead of charts 
or graphs. This also makes the facts con- 
tained in them inaccessible to many who see 
the library’s interests only through financial 
glasses. 

This second section does, however, bring out 
a number of interesting facts, even on a rather 
superficial examination. It shows that many 
positions supposedly requiring professional 
skill, such as librarian of a small library, or 
assistant in the reference department of a 
rather large library, are paying less than $1,200 
a year. It shows that positions requiring high 
technical skill, such as cataloguing in large 
libraries, are relatively favored, while super- 
visory work in the smaller libraries or in de- 
partments without a larger staff is very poorly 
paid. It also shows that the junior assistants 
in the libraries considered receive salaries of 
about $1,000, a stipulation not likely to attract 
talent. That the recommendations made by 
the committee as to compensation are very care- 
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fully worked out one will readily believe after 
he has read the first section of the report. In 
the second section, the absence of prejudice is 
seen in the fact that while the general drift of 
salaries and qualifications called for is upward, 
it is proposed that some salaries might be cut. 
A general summary of salaries shows clearly 
that the present salary scale of those holding 
supervisory positions is very low, the median 
salary being $1,340. Rather low educational 
standards are indicated, also, by the fact that 
of the assistants and librarians examined in de- 
termining this median salary, 651 had less than 
a college education, while only 177 had a eol- 
lege education or more. 

The first section of the report includes a num- 
ber of statements which challenge the attention 
of all who are interested in the development of 
culture in our country. On page twenty of 
this report, the committee declares the follow- 
ing to be true: 


The compensation of librarians with high edu- 
cational attainments, who have fitted themselves 
for professional work by taking technical training 
courses and by years of experience, is as a rule 
little or no higher than that of clerks and stenog- 
raphers without such qualifications. Skilled 
tradesmen, of a relatively lower type intellectually 
than librarians, customarily receive higher salaries 
than library workers with unusual attainments. 
Even in many library organizations the journey- 
man bookbinder or engineman is paid more than 
the trained library workers, and sometimes, as far 
as remuneration is concerned, the janitor... is 
on a par with the professional librarian. ... 


On pages 44 and 45 the committee gives its 
manner of arriving at compensation schedules. 
While proposing that these schedules be flexible, 
it suggests the following “key” rates: 

$1,200 beginning rate for junior assistants. 
“This is the rate which to a considerable extent 
determines the caliber of the majority of those 
who enter library work.” 

$1,980, the maximum rate for senior assist- 
ants. “This is the rate which to a considerable 
extent determines the caliber of the people who 
will be retained in the library work.” 

$10,000, the highest rate specifically men- 
tioned for any class of positions. 

In examining the situation regarding com- 
pensation, the committee notes not only that 
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the compensation is often inadequate, as stated 
above, but that it is not distributed according 
to service rendered. On page eight of the re 
port the committee says: 


That the compensation for positions involving 
the performance of similar duties and the exer. 
cise of equal responsibilities and calling for the 
same qualifications (that is for positions of the 
same class) show wide variations and marked 
inequalities within the same library and stil] 
wider variations and inequalities between libraries 
in different communities. . . . That there are 
many inequalities in the relative rates of compen- 
sation for different classes of library workers, and 
in particular that those holding minor and impor- 
tant supervisory positions are as a rule inade- 
quately compensated as compared with the heads 
of libraries and with those holding non-super- 
visory positions. 


Aside from the question of compensation, 
actual or relative, the report is important in 
that it suggests possible standards for entrance 
into the profession and continuation in it. 
That this has been neglected in the past is 
shown by this statement from the report (page 
32): 


Apparently little conscious attention has been 
paid to abstract and social intelligence; consider- 
able emphasis has been placed upon purely per- 
sonal traits, but no satisfactory methods of mea- 
suring such traits have been evolved; ability to 
operate the typewriter has been expected of high 
grade library workers who at best are indifferent 
typists and whose compensation in any case is too 
high to justify their employment in typing work; 
and the formulation of the amount and kind of 
knowledge to be required has been to a very large 
extent neglected. 


Regarding present conditions, the report 
states on page seven: 


That in many of the smaller libraries, and par- 
ticularly in the public libraries where only one, 
two or three persons are employed, the library 
workers as a rule do not have the education, 
library training, library experience, and other 
qualifications essential for the effective perform 
ance of the duties of their positions. 


The report emphasizes the need of a broad 
cultural background for librarianship rather 
than specific skill or craftsmanship. On page 
35 it states: 
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The requirements with regard to knowledge of 
foreign languages written into the qualification 
statements are lower than, in the opinion of most 
of the librarians consulted, seemed desirable. 
These relatively low requirements (they seem to 
the staff of the Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion rather high) result not from any feeling that 
a knowledge of foreign languages is not desirable 
in library work but rather from a feeling that 
other knowledge may be more desirable. 


The report continues on page 36: 


In the opinion of the staff of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, librarians as a 
group have emphasized a knowledge of foreign 
languages at the expense of even an elementary 
knowledge of the physical and social sciences 
which are inextricably bound up with many of the 
important things in our modern civilization. 


The report emphasizes the importance of ab- 
stract intelligence in library work, showing that 
the library workers given the Alpha tests 
ranked well above the students of a number of 
typical colleges. It gives the following as the 
qualifications for the profession of librarian- 
ship: 


1. Education. 2. Library training. 3. Library 
experience. 4, Abstract intelligence. 5. Social 
intelligence. 6. Knowledge of library organiza- 
tion and work. 7. Personal traits. 8. Other 
qualifications. 


The committee suggests that this report may 
be used as follows: 


That the classification and compensation plans 
given in this report ... be used as far as prac- 
tieable for employment, budget, administrative, 
and other purposes in public, state, university, col- 
lege, normal schoo] and high school libraries. 

Avery WEAGE 

ALBANY COLLEGE, 

ALBANY, OREGON 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND 


LINGUISTIC DISABILITY AMONG 
ITALIAN CHILDREN 


THe purpose of this study was to investigate 
the effect upon group intelligence test scores 
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of linguistic disability, as expressed in the lan- 
guage spoken in the homes of the children. All 
the children so tested apparently suffered from 
no linguistie disability. The work of the school 
was conducted entirely in English and the chil- 
dren spoke English with sufficient facility to 
make such a course practicable. The children, 
American and Italian, in grades 6 to 10 of the 
Hammonton, N. J., public schools were given 
the Otis group intelligence tests, Forms A and 
B, and the results analyzed in the light of the 
available norms for the Otis tests and a wealth 
of biographical data for the Italian subjects.* 
This biographieal material consisted of lan- 
guage spoken at home, date of immigration of 
father and social status of parents, in addi- 
tion to the facts of age, sex, grade, etc. 

Procedure: The advanced examination, Form 
A, of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale was 
given to all the children in grades 6 to 10, in- 
clusive, in the public schools of Hammonton, 
N. J., in the first week of April, 1923.2 In 
the last week of May of the same year, Form 
B was given to the same children. In August, 
1923, forty-three of the Italian children, selected 
at random, were given an individual examina- 
tion by the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Seale. 

All the tests were administered by myself. 
The standard directions of the Otis Scale were 
adhered to with two unimportant exceptions*® 
and a stop watch was used throughout. A posi- 
tive correlation of .82 was found between the 
results of Form A and Form B and therefore 
the results of Form A alone have been used in 
the analysis. 

1 The biographical data were collected by Emily 
Fogg Mead, in connection with a sociological study 
she was making at the time in pursuance of her 
earlier researches published in ‘‘ The Italian on the 
Land,’’ U. 8. Bureau of Labor. 

2The publication of these results has been de- 
ferred because of the author’s absence from the 
country. 

3 The following changes were made in the direc- 
tions for the Otis Test: (a) In the directions for 
part 2 the meaning of underline was illustrated on 
the blackboard; (b) in the directions for part 5 
the permission, ‘‘Do any figuring you like on the 
margin,’’ was amended to a direction to figure on 
the left-hand margin only. 
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The “Index of Brightness,” or the degree in 
which the raw score of the subject varies from 
the norm for 22,000 unselected schoo! children, 
added to or subtracted from 100, as the score 
is above or below the norm, has been used as 
the basis for all comparisons. In each case the 
median, mean and sigma with the errors for 
the mean and sigma have been computed. The 
correlation between the results for Forms A 
and B was obtained by the Pearson formula. 
The selection of the “Index of Brightness” is 
felt to be justified on the grounds that it is a 
measure more germane to the Otis tests than 
the more derivative I. Q. Comparisons in 
terms of raw score were not possible, as the 
average age of the Italian group exceeded the 
average age of the American group. 

Summary of the data used: The final com- 
parisons were made between 276 Italian chil- 
dren and 160 American children on the basis 
of Form A. The observations on the results 
of the Binet scale are based on the records of 
forty-three Italians. The following material 
was obtained directly from the children at the 
time of the examination: name, age last birth- 
day, date of last birthday, grade, father’s name, 
mother’s name, father’s birthplace, mother’s 
birthplace, subject’s birthplace, occupation of 
father and language spoken at home. The 
question of language was particularly empha- 
sized. The following directions were given: 


I want you to pay particular attention to the 
next question, for it is very important. I want 
you to write down the language that your father 
and mother talk when they talk to each other. 
Now I don’t want you to put down the language 
that you talk. I know that you can all talk En- 
glish. But write the language that your father 
and mother talk to each other. If they talk Ger- 
man, or Russian, or Italian, put down German, or 
Russian, or Italian. If your father and mother 
talk two languages, put down the one they talk 
most, first, and the one they talk least, second. Be 
very careful about this, as it is very important. 


In every case where it was necessary to ask 
a question referring to nationality, several na- 
tionalities were mentioned in order to avoid 
any emphasis upon the Italians. If the great 
number reporting Italian spoken in the homes 
be any sort of index, it would seem that this 
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method had been successful in obtaining frank 
replies from the children. 

In dividing the children according to national- 
ity, the following procedure was followed: 


American, a child both of whose parents were 
born in this country and in whose 
home English was the only language 
reported as spoken. 

Italian, a child of Italian parents, one or both 
of whom was born in Italy; and in 
a few exceptional cases, the child of 
Italian parents, both of whom were 
born in this country but who still 
spoke Italian in the home. 


All other nationalities and Jews and Negroes 
were excluded from the comparison. Although 
it has been claimed with ample justification‘ 
that a child’s nationality can not be accurately 
determined without a record of the birthplaces 
of the four grandparents, such caution is not 
necessary in this particular case. Hammonton 
has about 9,000 inhabitants, over half of whom 
are Italians from two or three restricted areas 
in southern Italy or Sicily. There are only a 
few northern Italians in the group. The more 
elaborate procedure required in dealing with 
an urban community of many nationalities was 
unnecessary here. Intermarriage is just be- 
ginning in Hammonton and does not need to 
be considered. 

The occupations of parents was not a useful 
index of social status, as 67 per cent. of the 
Italian children gave their father’s occupations 
as “farmers,” an elastic term covering the man 
with a secant two acres of raspberries and the 
man with a large peach farm. The fact is of 
interest here, however, as it indicates that over 
50 per cent. of the Italian children lived out- 
side the town, in exclusive Italian surroundings 
which did not provide the same incentive to- 
wards mastering the English language as is 
given by urban residence. But it was neces- 
sary to have additional criteria for a classifi- 
eation of the children according to social status. 
They were so classified into four classes on the 
basis of a detailed study made by Emily Fogg 
Mead. The criteria used varied from the 
amount of taxes paid, education given to the 
children (particularly the older children), con- 
dition of the home, language spoken, to less 


4See note 1. 
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tangible criteria of ambition as shown in at- 
tempts to participate in American life and 
adopt American methods of living as evidenced 
by the consultation of a physician instead of 
a midwife, use of books, newspapers, modern 
plumbing, telephones, ete. 

In the light of Brigham’s® claims respecting 
later immigrants to this country, it seemed ad- 
visable to utilize these data also. An Italian 
school teacher was employed to collect the dates 
of immigration for the parents. Where the 
dates of both parents were ascertained, a fairly 
close agreement was found between them. For 
this reason and because in many cases it was 
not possible to obtain the date of the mother’s 
immigration, the dates for the fathers only are 
used in this analysis. 

Results: Analysis of the records of each na- 
tionality, American and Italian, on Form A of 
the Otis test yields the following results: 


(1) The difference between the mean index of 
brightness for the American group and the Italian 
group is 27.33 = .21. 

(2) Six per cent. of the Italians exceed the mean 
index of brightness of the Americans. 

(3) Seven per cent. of the Italians exceed the 
median 1.Q. of the Americans. 

(4) Analysis of the four language groups— 
those who speak only Italian at home, those who 
speak Italicn and some English, those who speak 
English and some Italian and those who speak only 
English—shows: 


(a) A steadily inereasing mean with the 
amount of English spoken in the home, 
65, 70, 73.9 and 81.1. 

(b) The greatest increase occurs between the 
group who speak some Italian in their 
homes and the group who speak no 
Italian in their homes, 11.3 + .35. 

(ec) The difference between the Italians who 
hear only English in their homes and 
the Americans is 15.8 + .69. 

(5) Considering the differences between the 
mean index of brightness for the two nationalities 
we find: 

The difference between the two sexes is less 

for the Italians than for the Americans. 
The difference between Italian boys and 
Italian girls is 6.9 + .2 in favor of the girls, 


‘Brigham, C. C., ‘‘A Study of American Intel- 
ligence,’? 1923, 
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for the Americans it is 8.5 + 3.6 in favor 
of the girls, also. 
(6) Considering the mean index of brightness 
for each grade by nationality we find: 

(a) A steadily increasing mean with each 
grade for the Italians. This, however, 
is accompanied by decreasing numbers 
and may be attributed to greater selec- 
tion, a lower economic status reinfore- 
ing such selection. 

(b) No such increasing mean is found in the 
ease of the Americans and there is an 
increasing percentage of Americans in 
each grade. 

(c) The smallest difference, 11.5 + 7.2, be- 
tween the indexes of brightness for the 
two nationalities occurs in the tenth 
grade, but the number of Italians is too 
small, ten individuals, for this result to 
have any significance. 


(7) The occupational data obtained from the 
children show that the majority of the American 
children are drawn from other than the farming 
class; 17.5 per cent. are children of farmers, 29.3 
per cent. children of skilled laborers, 24.9 per cent. 
of fathers listed under ‘‘Other Occupations,’’ and 
19.5 per cent. of unskilled laborers. On the other 
hand, the 67 per cent. of the Italian children whose 
parents are farmers live outside the town, in 
greater isolation and go to the poorer rural schools 
until the fourth and fifth grades. 

(8) When the Italians were classified into five 
groups in respect to the date of immigration of the 
father—‘‘Born in U. S.,’’ ‘‘Immigrated between 
1879 and 1889,’’ ‘‘1889 and 1899,’’ ‘‘1899 and 
1909,’’ and ‘*1909 and 1923’’—the means were 
found to be for these groups: 91.2 + 4, 82.1+ 4, 
71.3 + 4, 71.8 + 4, and 57.5. (In this last group 
there were only six cases.) 

(9) When these results were further analyzed in 
relation to language spoken at home, it was found 
that while 83 per cent. of those who had immi- 
grated since 1909 spoke only Italian in their homes 
and none of them spoke English as the preferen- 
tial language, only 14 per cent. of those who were 
born in this country or immigrated earlier than 
1879 spoke only Italian in their homes, and 50 per 
cent. spoke English as the preferential language; 
14 per cent. spoke English only. 

(10) When the Italian children were classified 
into the four social status groups, it was found 
that only twelve children, or .05 per cent., could be 
classed as A, or fully comparable with the average 
American child in the community. This fact alone 
suggests that any comparison of the achievement 
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of these two groups would have doubtful validity 
as an index of intelligence of the two groups. 

A steadily rising mean is found for the social 
status groups with significant differences between 
groups A and B, 29.65, and B and ©, 10.75. The 
difference between C and D is not significant. The 
difference between A and D is 44.35. 

(11) When the social status groups are analyzed 
in respect to the date of immigration of father 
and language spoken at home, we find: 


(a) There does not seem to be any definite 
relationship between date of immigra- 
tion and present social status. 

(b) If group A, which contains only eleven 
eases, be disregarded, there is an in- 
creasing amount of Italian and a de- 
creasing amount of English spoken as 
we go from the higher to the lower 
social status groups. But even here the 
relationship is irregular and the num- 
ber of cases is small. (Language 
spoken at home, although a criterion 
sometimes used in the social status 
classification, was never a determining 
one and was frequently disregarded if 
contradicted by several other criteria.) 


(12) When the scores of each group in the ten 
parts of the Otis test were considered it was found 
that the Italians made 77 per cent. of the Ameri- 
ean score in the arithmetic test and only 35 per 
cent. of the American score on the Proverbs test. 
(The forty-three children given the Stanford Re- 
vision were questioned about the proverbs. Very 
few had ever heard any of them and then only as 
The Italians 
do not owe their score to their memories; they did 
better in both arithmetic and in following direc- 
tions than in the section on memory. The Italians 
made 70 per cent. of the Americans score in the 
similarities test, half of which involved pictures 
and no words. (These figures are of course only 
relatively significant, as the Italians were older 
than the Americans; the average age of the Ital- 
ians was 14.1; of the Americans, 13.5.) 

(13) Considering the means for each group in 
Forms A and B of the Otis Scale, the Americans 
gained 34.84 and the Italians 13.15, in the retest- 


they occurred in lessons at school.) 


ing. 


Analysis of the results of the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet test given to forty-three 
Italians as a check upon the Otis results, yields 


the following suggestive results. The number 
is too small for the results to have any quanti- 
tative value. 
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(1) In these forty-three cases, forty of the 
children did better upon the individual seale than 
upon the Otis test. Of the three who did worse, 
two were feebleminded. The mean I1.Q. wag 
95.3 = 3; the median I.Q. was 98. 

(2) Special care was exercised in the adminis. 
tration of the vocabulary test. When the level 
attained on the vocabulary test is compared with 
the level attained upon the whole scale, the mean 
difference in favor of the whole scale rating was 
twenty-eight months. As the vocabulary rating 
only comes in two-year intervals, all cases in which 
the difference was less than twenty-four months 
were eliminated and the remaining twenty-one 
cases analyzed. The median difference for these 
twenty-one cases was forty-one months. Scrutiny 
of the individual record sheets shows that most of 
the children attained the vocabulary ratings finally 
assigned to them with little or no margin, so that 
differences below twenty-four months may also be 
considered to be of some significance. 


Conclusions: (1) The Italians are definitely 
inferior in performance to the Americans if 
judged by the test showing alone. Therefore, 
if grading or promotion were to be governed by 
test results the Italian would be placed at a 
clear disadvantage when competing with the 
American children in these particular public 
schools or other schools where similar condi- 
tions obtain. 

(2) The seores of the Italian children have 
been shown to be influenced by: the language 
factor as demonstrated by the classification ae- 
cording to language spoken at home, the social 
status factor and the length of time the father 
has been in this country, this last factor being 
somewhat interwoven with the language factor. 

(3) This study indicates that: 


(a) Intelligence test scores made by foreign 
children, particularly on group scales 
involving chiefly the use of language, 
are subject to vitiation by the above 
mentioned factors. 

(b) Classification of foreign 
schools where they have to compete with 
American children, on the basis of 
group intelligence test findings alone, is 

of the child’s 


children in 


not a just evaluation 


innate capacity. 
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